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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir will be observed that Professor Agassiz was announced ag 
the Editor of the January number of the Teacher. But his 
engagements, at the present time, are so numerous and urgent, 
that he finds it impossible now to comply with the expectations 
of the readers of this journal. Regretting the unavoidable 
disappointment, the Editors for the current year resident in 
Boston, assume the responsibility of this number. 

From the Report of the transactions of the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association, it will be seen that two prizes are 
offered for Essays from female teachers; also, that a Com- 
mittee was chosen to furnish to the Editor of each number 
items of news, and statistical matter pertaining to the subject 
of education. 

The success and circulation of the Teacher, for the last 
year, have been as great as could reasonably be expected.” It 
is believed that no future efforts will be spared to render the 
periodical instructive and useful, and hopes are entertained that, 
for the good of the cause to which its columns are devoted, its 
circulation will be much increased, and that its pages will be 
familiar, not only to the teachers of New England, but also to 
those of our sister States more remote. _ 
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CONVENIENT AND ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Tie necessity of attractive and convenient schoolhouses is so 
obvious, that we pass by much that might be said on the impor- 
tance of well-constructed school-houses, to dwell for a moment 
upon one single thought connected with the subject. 

Were there no other consideration to be taken into view in 
making school-houses of symmetrical proportions, in keeping 
the paint fresh and the windows whole, in furnishing blinds, in 
inclosing ground, and, (when practicable, as it always is in the 
country,) in cultivating ornamental shade trees, that of the 
influence of these external arrangements on the tastes and char- 
acter of children is too important to be overlooked. 

Character is indeed chiefly formed by the influence of mind 
upon mind ; yet we are so constituted in relation to the external 
world, that matter has much to do in determining human charac- 
ter, and particularly in the formation of taste. Beauty, order, and 
grandeur in external forms, affect the mind and shape the char- 
acter. ‘The tastes of children are early formed, and it is of vital 
importance to their happiness and usefulness in life, that their 
tastes be developed judiciously. Book knowledge is a small 
part of education. The very term education implies something 
far beyond. It is the leading out of the mind, the cultivation 
of the heart, the discipline of “the young powers by every gentle 
appliance, the rousing of the energies to healthful and increasing 
action. With these, the outward world, externals have much 
todo. The character and taste of a child are strongly influenced 
by his associations with the place where he learns his alphabet, 
cons his simple lessons, and spends so important a period of life 
in preparation for the active duties of a citizen. Let these not 
be gloomy, but pleasant. Let no parent or teacher leave his 
child or pupil to suppose that the great end of school-going is to 
enter every morning a desolate house, to sit still on a bench with 
arms folded, or fingers dove-tailed, in mortal fear of punishment 
if he fail of these. Rather let parent and teacher make the 
school-house and all its environs attractive to the child and pupil. 
Let the observant eye of the child rest on what is neat and taste- 
ful.” Let not his original susceptibility of beauty be crushed, 
but tenderly quickened and influenced. Let him be surrounded 
by objects which shall call forth to bless his life — 


“ The form of beauty, smiling at the heart.” 


Next in vividness to the memories of our childhood’s home, 
are those of the place where we first went to school. They loom 
up in the retrospect of our lives with distinctness and reality. 
The aged man who has forgotten, perhaps, the events of the last 
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week, or year, remembers and will never forget the place of 
his school-days ;—so strong is the recollection which the chil- 
dren of our Commonwealth will retain, scores of years hence, 
of the several places where they now learn the rudiments of 
knowledge. 

If, therefore, parents and teachers would paint a picture on 
the immortal canvas of a youthful mind, of which they will not 
be ashamed, next to having homes comfortable and tasteful, let 
them make the school-house neat and attractive. There will be 
found in every community, individuals who attach little impor- 
tance to this subject. The reason for this may, in part, be at- 
tributable to the unfortunate circumstances in which their own 
early feelings and tastes were developed. May they not have 
suffered through their whole lives from undeveloped and mis- 
guided tastes ? If their only associations with school-houses are of 
dilapidated walls, broken windows, smoky ceilings, soiled floors, 
whittled desks, and uncomfortable seats, it is not strange. Yet 
such persons, on reflection, may, perhaps, see with more clear- 
ness the justice of this subject, as travellers in foreign lands, 
rich in all that is gloriously luxuriant, appreciate far more each 
sunny hue, melodious sound, and lovely configuration, than they 
who have dwelt their lifetime among such scenes. 


FAITH DEVELOPS TRUE GREATNESS. 


Fartu, that is to say, inall possible spheres the vision of the 
invisible, and the absent brought nigh, is the energy of the soul 
and the energy of life. We do not go too far in saying that it 
is the point of departure for all action; since to act is to quit 
the firm position of the present, and stretch the hand into the 
future. But this at least is certain, that faith is the source of 
everything in the mind of man, which bears a character of dig- 
nity and force. Vulgar souls wish to see, to touch, to grasp ; 
others have the eye of faith, and they are great. It is always 
by having faith in others, in themselves, in duty or in the Divinity, 
that men have done great things. Faith has been, in all times, 
the strength of the feeble, the salvation of the miserable. In 
great crises, in grand exigencies, the favorable chance has 
always been for him who hoped against hope. And the great- 
ness of individuals or of nations may be measured precisely by 
the greatness of their faith.— Vinet. ’ 
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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


AmonG@ the most encouraging educational features of the 
present time, may be reckoned the measures taken in some of 
our highest academical institutions, to adapt the course of 
study to the real wants of the age, and to assign appropriate 
honors to that kind of knowledge which is best suited to the 
existing demands. In former times, the professions of medi- 
cine, law, and divinity, embraced a great proportion of the 
talent and learning of the community. ‘These professions 
found their most abundant sources of information in the ancient 
classics. And as the universities of Europe and the colleges 
of our own country were instituted especially to prepare young 
men for these professions, the object was to adapt the course of 
studies to the peculiar wants of these classes; hence the study 
of Greek and Latin not only received the principal attention, 
but also claimed the highest literary distinctions. 

But since the establishment of our own colleges, and especially 
since the commencement of the present century, succeeding 
years have produced a great and important change of circum- 
stances. New sciences have been created, and old ones have 
been revolutionized ; theories that had hitherto satisfied the 
world have been exploded, and have given place to others 
more consistent with facts; the powers of nature have been 
more extensively impressed into the service of man; the 
natural resources of the globe have been more fully developed ; 
and the useful arts have assumed a vastly higher degree of 
importance. Hence many new branches of study became 
essential, and new departments were, in our own country 
especially, added to the collegiate course. But still, in a vast 
plurality of cases, they were added to show what studies were 
permitted, rather than as indicative of what could be really 
and faithfully, not to say extensively, learned. Moreover, 
degrees, if in any respect and in any colleges conferred upon 
literary merit, have been granted, in a great measure, upon a 
presumed amount of classical attainments ; and other academ- 
ical distinctions have been based upon the same grounds. It 
may be remarked, however, with respect to the degrees of 
A. B. and A.M., that they signify absolutely nothing with 
regard to attainments, except that the student was supposed, at 
the time of his matriculation, to possess knowledge sufficient to 
entitle him to admission. Still there is a prestige attached to 
a degree, which exerts anything but a salutary influence. A 
public opinion, an opinion of right founded upon prescription, 
has pervaded the college atmosphere, which identifies scholar- 
ship with the classical attainments of the undergraduate, and 
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honorable rank in subsequent life with the so-called learned 
professions. ; 

Many a graduate must have learned from experience, that a 
a student might be well versed in mineralogy, geology, botany, 
chemistry, or the modern languages, and yet be esteemed of 
almost no account as a scholar. 

But the busy, living world knows its own wants, and will 
hold in high estimation what conduces most to promote its 
interests, especially those interests which are of a material 
nature. Our many railroads, our fleets of steam vessels, our 
magnetic telegraphs, our public and private architectural 
works, our extensive and varied manufactures, our immense 
and diversified mineral wealth, our agricultural resources, our 
universal education, all demand talent, knowledge and skill, of 
the highest order. Professional men are good in their place, 
are necessary to the well-being of society, but not more benefi- 
cial, not more essential to the common weal, than they who are 
well qualified to supply the wants of the departments above 
mentioned. 

The truth of what has been stated is beginning to be appre- 
ciated by the managers of our collegiate institutions; and we 
hail with gladness all judicious attempts to accommodate the 
course of study in those institutions to the actual wants of the 
community. ‘The public voice in England is gradually effect- 
ing a change in the universities of that country. But it is 
in the colleges of our own land that we are particularly 
interested. 

Among the beneficial changes, we would mention the founda- 
tion of the Lawrence Scientific School at Cambridge, and the 
appointment at that institution of several professors, eminent 
in those departments of knowledge especially in demand. In 
particular would we mention Professor Agassiz, whose exten- 
sive erudition, glowing enthusiasm, and untiring perseverance, 
are destined, we believe, to accomplish wonders in the prosecu- 
tion of the several natural sciences. Let the designs of the 
munificent founder be carried out, let the course of instruction 
be particularly thorough and practical, let the cost of tuition 
be within the means of the middling classes, let eminence of 
scholarship in that institution be held in equal honor with dis- 
tinction in the old college departments, and it will prove an 
instrument of inestimable advantage. 

But the most remarkable step towards supplying the desid- 
erata of the times, is the change recently introduced into 
Brown University at Providence. This change is particularly 
attributable to the President, the Rev. Dr. Wayland, whose 
very able Report, made to the Corporation last March, is now 
before us. But we prefer that President Wayland should 
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speak for himself, and therefore we shall introduce some ex- 
tracts from his Report. In regard to the general principles 
and the particularities of the plan proposed, he says : 


Were an institution established with the intention of adapting its in- 
struction to the wants of the whole community, its arrangements would 
be made in harmony with the following principles. 

1. The present system of adjusting collegiate study to a fixed term 
of four years, or to any other term, must be abandoned, and every stu- 
dent be allowed, within limits to be determined by statute, to carry on, 
at the same time, a greater or less number of courses as he may choose. 

2. The time allotted to each particular course of instruction would 
be determined by the nature of the course itself, and not by its sup- 
posed relation to the wants of any particular profession. 

3. The various courses should be so arranged, that, in so far as it is 
practicable, every student might study what he chose, all that he chose, 
and nothing but what he chose. The Faculty, however, at the request 
of a parent or guardian, should have authority to assign to any student, 
such courses as they might deem for his advantage. 

4. Every course of instruction, after it has been commenced, should 
be continued without interruption until it is completed. 

5. In addition to the present courses of instruction, such should be 
established as the wants of the various classes of the community require. 

6. Every student attending any particular course, should be at lib- 
erty to attend any other that he may desire. 

7. It would be required that no student be admitted as a candidate 
for a degree, unless he had honorably sustained his examination in such 
studies as may be ordained by the corporation ; but no student would 
be under any obligation to proceed to a degree, unless he chose. 

8. Every student would be entitled to a certificate of such proficiency 
as he may have made in every course that he has pursued. 

The courses of instruction to be pursued in this institution might be 
as follows : 


1. A course of instruction in Latin, occupying two years. 
2. ° " in Greek, “ e 

3. “ “ in three Modern Languages. 

4. in Pure Mathematics, two years. 
5. “ “ec 


in Mechanics, Optics, and Astronomy, either 
with or without Mathematical Demonstrations, 1 1-2 years. 

6. A course of instruction in Chemistry, Physiology and Geology, 1 1-2 
3 . 

7. A course of instruction in the English Language and Rhetoric, one 
year, oF 

8. A course of instruction in Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, one year. 

9. A course of instruction in Political Economy, one term. 


10. “ “ in History, one term. 

11. ss . in the Science of ‘Teaching. 

12. os - on the Principles of Agriculture. 

13. = - on the Application of Chemistry to the Arts. 
14. - 2 on the Application of Science to the Arts. 


15. “ “ in the Science of Law. 
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Some of these courses would require a lesson or lecture every work- 
ing day of the week, others only two or three in the week. Any pro- 
fessor might be allowed to conduct the studies of more than one course, 
if he could do it with advantage to the institution. 


The reasons for the change suggested may be learned from 
the following paragraphs. 


1. Ir 1s sust.—Every man who is willing to pay for them, has a 
right to all the means which other men enjoy, for cultivating his mind 
by discipline, and enriching it with science. It is therefore unjust, 
either practically or theoretically, to restrict the means of this cultiva- 
tion and discipline to one class, and that the smallest class in the com- 
munity. 

If every man who is willing to pay for them, has an equal right to 
the benefits of education, every man has a special right to that kind of 
education which will be of the greatest value to him in the prosecution 
of useful industry. It is therefore eminently unjust, practically to ex- 
clude the largest classes of the community from an opportunity of ac- 
quiring that knowledge, the possession of which is of inestimable im- 
portance, both to national progress and individual success. And yet 
we have in this country, one hundred and twenty colleges, forty-two 
theological seminaries, and forty-seven law schools, and we have not a 
single institution designed to furnish the agriculturist, the manufac- 
turer, the mechanic, or the merchant, with the education that will pre- 
pare him for the profession to which his life is to be devoted. 

Our institutions of learning have generally been endowed by the 
wealth of the productive classes of society. It is surely unjust that a 
system should be universally adopted, which, practically, excludes them 
from the benefits which they have conferred upon others. 

2. Iv 1s expepreNt.—The moral conditions being equal, the pro- 
gress of a nation in wealth, happiness, and refinement, is measured by 
the universality of its knowledge of the laws of nature, and its skill in 
adapting these Jaws to the purposesof man. Civilization is advancing, 
and it can only advance in the line of the usefularts. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest national importance to spread broadcast over the com- 
munity, that knowledge, by which alone the useful arts can be multi- 
plied and perfected. Eyery producer, who labors in his art scientifi- 
cally, is the best of all experimenters ; and he is, of all men, the most 
likely, by discovery, to add to our knowledge of the laws of nature. 
He is, also, specially the individual most likely to invent the means by 
which those laws shall be subjected to the service of man. Of the 
truth of these remarks, every one must be convinced, who will observe 
the success to which any artisan arrives, who, fortunately, by his own 
efforts, (for at present he could do it in no other way,) has attained to 
a knowledge of the principles which govern the process in which he is 
employed. 

Suppose that, since the Revolution,»as much capital and talent had 
been employed in diffusing among all classes of society, the knowledge 
of which every class stands in need, as has been employed in incul- 
eating the knowledge needed in preparation for the professions, is it 
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possible to estimate the benefits which would have been conferred upon 
our country? The untold millions that have been wasted by ignorance, 
would have been now actively employed in production. A knowledge 
universally diffused of the laws of vegetation, might have doubled our 
annual agricultural products. Probably no country on earth can boast 
of as intelligent a class of mechanics and manufacturers, as our own. 
Had a knowledge of principles been generally diffused among them, we 
should already have outstripped Europe in all those arts which increase 
the comforts, or multiply the refinements of human life. Perhaps, in 
the earlier history of our country, such knowledge would not have been 
adequately appreciated. That period, however, has now passed away. 
An impulse has been given to common school education, which cannot 
but render every man definitely sensible of his wants, and consequent- 
ly eager to supply them. The time then would seem to have arrived, 
when our institutions of learning are called upon to place themselves in 
harmony with the advanced and rapidly advancing condition of society. 

3. Iv 1s Necessary.—To us, it seems that but little option is left to 
the colleges in this matter. Any one who will observe the progress 
which, within the last thirty years, has been made by the productive 
classes of society, in power, wealth, and influence, must be convinced 
that a system of education, practically restricted toa class vastly smaller, 
and rapidly decreasing in influence, cannot possibly continue. Within 
a few years, the manufacturing interest has wrung the corn laws from 
the aristocracy of Great Britain. Let any one recall the relative posi- 
tion of the professions, and of the mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests, in any of our cities, twenty years since, and compare it with their 
relative position now, and he cannot but be convinced, that a great 
and a progressive change has taken place. Men who do not design to 
educate their sons for the professions, are capable of determining upon 
the kind of* instruction which they need. If the colleges will not fur- 
nish it, they are able to provide it themselves; and they will provide 
it. In New York and Massachusetts, incipient measures have been 
taken for establishing agricultural colleges. The bill before the legis- 
lature of New York, provides for instruction in all the branches taught 
in our colleges, with the exception of languages. It is to be, in fact, 
an institution for giving all the education which we now give, agricul- 
tural science being substituted for Latin and Greek. Whatis proposed 
to be done for the farmers, must soon be done either for or by the man- 
ufacturers and merchants. In this manner, each productive depart- 
ment will have its own school, in which its own particular branch of 
knowledge will be taught, besides the other ordinary studies of a liberal 
education. A large portion of the instruction communicated will thus 
be the same in all. Mathematics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Rhetoric, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and Political Keonomy, 
will be taught in them all. The colleges teach precisely the same 
sciences, with the addition of Latin and Greek, in the place of the 
knowledge designed in these separate schools, for a particular profession. 

If the prestige of colleges should be thus destroyed, and it be found 
that as good an education as they furnish can be obtained in any of 
those other schools, the number of their students will be seriously di- 
minished. If, by this dissemination of science among all the other 
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classes of society, the tendency towards the professions should be still 
farther arrested, the colleges will be deserted by yet larger numbers. 
They may become very good foundations for the support of instructors, 
but very few will be found to avail themselves of their instructions. 

Is not such a result as this to be deplored? Is it desirable that so 
many teachers should be employed in teaching precisely the same things ? 
All the branches of general science, taught in any one generous school, 
must be taught in them all. The colleges already have existing ar- 
rangements for teaching them. They are, to a considerable extent, sup- 

lied with libraries, apparatus, and all the means of instruction. 

Vould it not seem desirable, that they should so far modify their sys- 
tem, as to furnish all the instruction needed by the various classes of 
society, who desire special professional teaching, and so arrange their 
courses of general knowledge, that all, of every class, may, with equal 
facility, avail themselves of their advantages? In this manner the col- 
leges will reap all the benefit arising from the diffusion and progress of 
knowledge. Pursuing any other course, they would seem to suffer in- 
jury from one of the most hopeful indications of the progress of civili- 
gation. 


From the college catalogue for 1850-51, it appears that a 
plan of studies, in accordance with the general principles of 
the Report, has been adopted. Classes of studies are desig- 
nated, for proficiency in which the student is entitled to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts. The design of this department 
is to qualify young men for the professions. Other studies are 
specified, a competent knowledge of which is signified by the 
Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. This degree “is de- 
signed for those students who are intended for the pursuits of 
active life.” ‘The Degree of Master of Arts is intended for 
those students who desire to pursue a full course of liberal 
education.” The list of studies for this grade is considerably 
comprehensive ; it may be completed in four years, but if 
generously pursued, it may well employ the student for a much 
longer period. ‘These degrees, it is to be observed, are all 
based upon proficiency ascertained by an examination of the 
candidates. Hence the time may perhaps be anticipated, when 
college honors shall have some significancy, with regard to the 
merits of the graduate. On the whole, we must regard the 
new arrangement in this university as highly conducive to its 
own particular usefulness, and to education generally. 
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THE VOCATION ONCE MORE. 


Our ears are often assailed in these days with woful lamen- 
tations over the low estimation in which the profession of 
teaching is held, and the provoking backwardness of the com- 
munity to discover and acknowledge its importance and its 
merits. One feels it a grievance, that in our National Festi- 
vals, schoolmasters should be tacked upon the tail of the pro- 
cession, and that, while the Clergy, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Militia are toasted, there is no toast for Education or its 
professors, although education in its true sense, is the most 
important of all conservators of republican liberty. Another 
complains because the business of instruction has not been 
voted a learned profession, and placed on the platform with 
Law, Physic, and Divinity, and admitted to the same honors 
and emoluments. Others still are dissatisfied with the tone 
of the current literature and the newspaper press, which too 
often deal praise upon education, and sneers upon its profes- 
sors. This class can hardly forgive Sir Walter Scott and 
Washington Irving for introducing to the world Dominie Samp- 
son and Ichabod Crane. 

Now that this is a true bill, we shall neither affirm nor deny. 
But suppose it to be true. Suppose the charges to be much 
more numerous and aggravated. What then? Whose fault is 
it? I beg you, gentlemen, who make the complaints, to ex- 
amine yourselves closely, and review your own course in regard 
to your profession. Have you discharged all your obligations 
to it ? 

Every man owes a debt to his profession, unless he has paid 
it. My good sirs, let me inquire if you have paid yours? 
Have you ever paid the interest on it? If not, pray do not 
complain that the whole corporation is bankrupt. We may be 
singular and eccentric. But we have opinions, and they are 
ours. When we can find better ones, we will exchange. 

We hope we shall give no offence by making some of them 
known. 

In the first place, then, it is our humble opinion, that every 
teacher who means to escape the imputation of being a dead 
weight upon his profession, and upon the cause of education, 
must patronize some educational journal, and read it, if he 
does not contribute to its columns. 

Not that every teacher who does not now patronize and read 
a publication devoted to the interests of education and the 
business of teaching is actually a reproach to his profession, 
but he is in danger of becoming such. He is liable to deteri- 


orate, and fall into a retrograde motion, relatively, at least, if 
not absolutely. 
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But if such a teacher, by his short-sighted and illiberal 
policy, does not positively contribute to bring his profession 
into disrepute, he must himself confess that he leaves undone 
that which would tend to elevate it to its true rank, and at 
the same time build up his own improvement. If a teacher 
reads diligently what pertains to his business, he will keep 
bright ; and if he writes upon it occasionally, he will keep 
brighter. A growing teacher is honored, and brings honor 
upon his calling. 

But the duty of teachers to sustain educational journals, 
rests not merely on immediate personal advantage. They 
should do it for the cause of education. ‘The press is an 
engine which we should use to create a correct and healthy 
public sentiment on the subject. If we will not use it when it 
is in our power, then let us not be so unreasonable as to repine 
if we are sufferers by the neglect. There is no way in which 
a teacher can do so much with the same outlay to promote 
education, the interests of his profession, and his own im- 
improvement, as by paying a dollar, annually, for an educational 
journal. 

Another duty which every teacher owes to his profession is 
that of attending, annually, at least one Teachers’ Convention. 
It is worthy of observation that no one has ever called in 
question the utility of these gatherings, except those who have 
not been in the habit of attending them. Absentees are not 
so good judges as those who attend. ‘ The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” The beneficial effects of such meet- 
ings, both upon teachers and the community, are too obvious to 
need extended illustration. 

They promote good fellowship and fraternal feelings between 
tue members of the profession; new interest and enthusiasm 
are awakened by the new and encouraging views of the busi- 
ness which are presented ; and much useful and solid informa- 
tion is to be gathered from lectures, discussions, and conver- 
sations. Let those who have not hitherto availed themselves 
of their advantages neglect it no longer. At least let no one 
ever complain of the state of the profession, till he has dis- 
charged the obvious obligations due to it from himself. 
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TRAINING OF IDIOTS. 


WE have a twofold object in offering to the readers of the 
Teacher a short article on this subject. In the first place, it is 
a subject of no inconsiderable interest, whether viewed with ref- 
erence to its novelty—the number and character of those whose 
good is sought—or the results which have already attended 
the efforts made. 

Besides, there is, perhaps, no one influence which makes so 
much against permanency in the teacher’s profession, and the 
consequent elevation of the office, as the feelings of impatience 
which teachers too often allow themselves to cherish and express 
in view of what they consider the repulsive features of their work. 
Now let us look at the materials on which the teacher of the 
tdiot has to labor, and seriously ask ourselves, whether, after all, 
our patience is put to a test worth naming. Do we have to en- 
dure the constant sight of the most loathsome objects? Are we 
compelled, every step we take, to rack our iuvention to devise 
some new and unheard-of process by which to awaken the faint- 
est glimmerings of intellect ? Do we have to toil a whole year, 
and then find that all we have accomplished is to teach an appar- 
ently healthy boy of six or eight years the use of his limbs ? Let us 
henceforth imitate the benevolence, the self-sacrificing spirit, the 
patience, the FaITH, of the teacher of the idiot, and apply our- 
selves with new zeal and increased ardor to promote the intel- 
lectual and moral well-being of our pupils. The history of the 
movement in behalf of the idiotic, so far as we can gather from 
the documents at hand, is briefly this. Not far from the year 
1830 the condition of the idiotic in the insane hospital at Bicétre 
attracted the attention of certain leading physicians, and especially 
of M. Ferrus, the Inspector General of the Lunatic Asylums of 
France. He organized a school for them, caused them to be 
taught habits of order and industry, and to be instructed in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and gymnastic exercises. This 
attempt was speedily followed by more systematic and extensive 
efforts, both at Bicétre and at Paris, for the improvement of this 
unfortunate class ofbeings. The late George Sumner, in a let- 
ter to Dr. S. G. Howe, in 1846, speaks of about one hundred 
who were then enjoying the benefits of these benevolent efforts ; 
and says they were making very surprising progress. In 1848 
an association was formed and funds raised in England, with 
this object in view. What success has attended those efforts 
we are unable to say. In the United States, to Massachusetts 
belongs the honor of making the first movement in this benevo- 
lent work. A commission was appointed by the Legislature in 
1846, at the head of which was Dr. Howe, “ to inquire into the 
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condition of the Idiots of the Commonwealth.” This commis 
sion reported in part in the winter of 1847, and made their final 
report in the winter of 1847-8. This report was followed by 
an act of the Legislature appropriating twenty-five hundred 
dollars annually, for three years, to defray the expense of teach- 
ing ten idiot children, as an experiment. The report of the 
first year’s experiment, made last winter to the Legislature by 
Dr. Howe—a very interesting document, is now before us. From 
this report, and from an article in the Westminster and Foreign 
Quarterly Review, of 1848, we shall take a few extracts, to 
make up, for the most part, the remainder of this article. 

By a calculation basedon a careful examination of sixty-three 
towns, Dr. Howe estimates the “ human beings, who are con- 
demned to hopeless idiocy,” in this State, “who are consid 
ered and treated as idiots by their neighbors, and left to their 
own brutishness,” at the astounding number of fourteen or fif- 
teen hundred. 

The objects aimed at in teaching idiots may be gathered from 
the following extract taken from pp. 26, 27, and 28 of the re 


port: 


It is not expected that those who are below the grade of simpletons 
will ever gain such acquaintance with the common branches of learning, 
as will be of much ornament or direct use to them. It is not expect 
ed that they will be raised to a level with ordinary persons, or play an 
independent part in the world and take care of themselves. Great 
pains are taken, indeed, to teach them to read simple sentences,—to 
count, to write, to sing ; but this is not with the expectation that they 
will ever be able to do these things well, or have any direct benefit 
from them, but mainly with a view to training and strengthening their 
intellectual faculties by exercise in the attempt to learn them. 

It is hoped to train them up to cleanliness and decency ; to prevent 
or root out vicious and debasing habits ; to moderate their gluttonous 
appetites ; and to lessen the strength of the animal nature, generally, 
by calling into some activity the higher feelings and desires, and by 
substituting constant occupation for idleness. 

It is proposed to train all the senses and perceptive faculties by con- 
stant and varied exercise ; to strengthen the power of attention; to 
teach, as much as possible, the rudiments of knowledge; to develop 
the muscular system ; and to give some degree of dexterity in simple 
handicraft. Efforts will be made to call out their social affections, and 
to lessen their inordinate selfishness, by awakening some feeling of re- 
gard for others, in return for kindness and love manifested towards 
them. 

The still harder task will be attempted of appealing to the moral 
sense, and drawing out what little eapacity there may exist for com- 
prehending right, for exercising conscience, and for developing the re- 
ligious sentiment. : 

It is hoped that part of them will gain some really useful knowledge ; 
that most of them will become cleanly, decent, temperate, and indus- 
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trious ; and that all of them will be better and happier from the ef- 
forts made in their behalf. 

If the experiment should succeed, the good done to the ten individ- 
uals who are the subjects of it, compared to the good that must fol- 
low to others, will be as the grain of mustard seed to the goodly tree, 
in whose branches the fowls of the air find rest. The capacity of idiots for 
culture once shown, Massachusetts will gather them from the alms-houses 
and the by-places, and give them careful nurture and instruction ; and 
when Massachusetts shall show to her sister States these redeemed 
ones, snatched from the slough of brutishness, and made tidy, and 
decent, and industrious, and happy, — then her example of true and 
practical Christianity will be followed by others ; and thousands who 
are are now grovelling in filth, and depravity, and wretchedness,—the 
parias of civilization, will be brought back to the bosom of society, and 


treated with that kindly regard to which their terrible calamity entitles 
them. 


The following extracts from Mr. Sumner’s letter to Dr. Howe 
will not only exhibit the methods of instruction pursued, but also 
convey a tolerably good idea of the results of that instruction: 


** Let us take a young idiot, in whom scarce any of the senses 
appear developed, who is abandoned to the lowest passions, and 
who is unable to walk or to execute voluntary movements. He 
is brought to Bicétre, and placed at once in the class of those boys 
who are executing the moving power. Here, with about twenty 
others, who have already learned to act somewhat in unison, he 
is made, at first, by holding and guiding his arms and feet, and 
afterwards by the excitement of imitation, to follow the move- 
ments of his companions. These, at the order of the teacher, 
go through with various stepsand movements of the head, arms, 
and feet, which, at the same time that they give wholesome ex- 
ercise to the animal part of the system, develop the first personal 
sentiment, that of rest and immobility. After this, at the word 
of command, the class is made to designate various parts of 
the body. On the 20th of January, the number of this class 
was eighteen ; some of whom had been several months under treat- 
ment ; others of whom had been but just attached to it. The 
teacher first indicated with his hand a part of the body, as head, 
arm, hair, face, eyes, hand, and named it aloud; the children 
repeated the movement and touched the part. 2d. The teacher 
designated with the voice a part which the idiot touched. 
3d. He designated a part by gesture, and the pupils named 
it aloud. ‘There are many, of course, who are slow to do this, 
but the love of imitation, and the care of teachers, produce, in 
time, the necessary regularity of movement; the organ of 
speech has yet, however, to be developed in others.” * *° * 

‘“‘ The next step is to educate, the senses, beginning with that 
of feeling ; and beginning with this, inasmuch as it is the sense 
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by which the idiot acquires most readily a knowledge of exter- 
nal objects, long before his eye is accustomed to fix their image, 
or his ear to listen to sounds. 

‘‘ Smell and taste are next cultivated; the former by present- 
ing to the pupil various odors, which, at first, make no impression 
whatever, rose and as safcetida being received with equal favor. 
By degrees, and as the harmony of the functions is restored and 
the intellectual activity developed, "this sense is awakened and 
lends again its aid to awaken others. ‘The sense of taste is 
roused in the same manner, by placing in the mouth various 
substances, alternately, sapid and acid, bitter and sweet. 

«The power of speech, so imperfect in all, is the most diff- 
cult to develop, and the part of idiot education that proceeds the 
slowest, and which, more than any other, except, perhaps, the 
moral treatment, requires the greatest attention, patience, and 
intelligence on the part of the teacher. 

“The sightis next cultivated, and here, as indeed in every 
part of this miracle of instruction, great difficulties were at first 
encountered. ‘The eyes of the idiot are often perfectly formed, 
but he sees nothing — they fix on no object. The organ he 
possesses — but it is passive and dormant. The senses of smell 
and taste have been developed by direct action upon. them; 
that of touch, by putting the hand in contact with different 
bodies; the stagnant eye of the idiot, however, cannot be mov- 
ed by the hand of another. The method employed is due to 
the ingenuity of Seguin. He placed the child in a chamber, 
which was suddenly darkened soas to excite his attention, after 
which, a small opening in a shutter let in a single ray of light, 
before which various objects, agreeable to the pupil, arranged 
upon slides like those of a magic lantern, were successively passed. 
The light and its direction having once attracted his attention, 
was then, by a change of the opening in the shutter, moved up 
and down, to the right and left, followed, in most cases, by his 
heretofore motionless eyeballs. This is succeeded by exercises 
of gymnastics, which require the attention of the eye to avoid, 
not a dangerous bruise, but a disagreeable thump; games of 
balis and battledores are also used to excite thissense. Another 
means employed is to place yourself before the idiot, fix his 
eye by a firm look, varying this look according to various sen‘i- 
ments; pursuing for hours even, his moving but unimpassioned 
orbit; chasing it constantly, until finally it stops, fixes itself, 
and begins to see. After efforts of this kind, which require a 
patience and superiority of will which few men possess, the 
first reward comes to the teacher himself, for his identity is ree- 
ognized by other means than the touch, and he catches the first 


beam of intelligence that radiates from the heretofore benighted 
countenance.” 
5) 
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We had marked several additional paragraphs in order to 
show the progress of the idiot from the development of sight to 
some of the simpler intellectual operations. But we have already 
exceeded the space which we had proposed to devote to this 
article. We can only say, therefore, that when the teacher has 
once gained the control of this sense, his next object is to give 
his pupil some notion of color, form, and size. This done, he ad- 
vances gradually to that of number, and so on, to the more sim- 
ple arithmetical computations upon the slate or blackboard, 
reading and writing. The following brief extract will serve to 
show how the moral sense is awakened and cultivated in these 
miserable beings. ‘‘ Tickets of good conduct are given to those 
who are designated, by the pupils themselves, as having done 
some kind and generous action, — as having been seen to run to 
the aid of one who had stumbled at play, — who had divided 
among his companions the bon-bons he may have received from 
a visitor, or who had helped, in any way, one weaker than him- 
self. Thus they are constantly on the look-out for good actions 
in one another; but they are most positively forbidden to repeat 
the negligences or unkind conduct which they may observe. 
The surveillance of the monitors is sufficient to detect these ; 
and even were it not, M. Vallée prefers that they should go 
unpunished, rather than that they should serve to cherish the 
grovelling sentiments of envy and malice, which lurk in the 
breast of the informer and the scandal-monger.”’ 

A single extract farther, touching the general results of this 
training, and we leave the subject ; expressing a hope, however, 
that those who have not already read the reports heretofore al- 
luded to, will avail themselves of the first opportunity to do so. 

** During the past six months,” says Mr. Sumner, “I have 
watched, with eager interest, the progress which many young 
idiots have made in Paris, under the direction of M. Seguin, 
and at Bicétre, under that of Messrs. Vaison and Vallée, and 
have seen, with no less gratification than astonishment, nearly a 
hundred fellow beings, who, but a short time since,’were shut out 
from all communion with mankind, who were objects of loath- 
ing and disgust,—many of whom rejected every article of cloth- 
ing,—others of whom, unable to stand erect, crouched theraselves 
in corners, and gave signs of life only by piteous howls,—others, 
in whom the faculty of speech had never been developed,—and 
many whose voracious and indiscriminate gluttony satisfied itself 
with whatever they could lay hands upon, with the garbage 
thrown to swine, or with their own excrements ; — these unfor- 
tunate beings,—the rejected of humanity,—I have seen properly 
clad, standing erect, walking, speaking, eating in an orderly 
manner at a common table, working quietly as carpenters and 
farmers, gaining, by their own labor, the means of existence ; 
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storing their awakened intelligence by reading one to another; 
exercising towards their teachers and among themselves the gen- 
erous feelings of man’s nature, and singing in unison songs of 
thanksgiving.” 


REMARKS OF REV. J. D. BUTLER, 


AT THE DINNER OF THE SEMI-—-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


“The Scholar :— As Civilization advances, the Pupil of Learn- 
ing is the Master of Art.” 


Mr. PrestDENt :—This toast embodies one of the convictions 
nearest my heart. During the few minutes I speak, I will con- 
fine my remarks to one of the modes through which the con- 
summation prophesied in the sentiment just uttered must be 
attained, namely, through scholars delighting to honor whatso- 
ever things are excellent. Opposed to such a generous apprecia- 
tion stand various prejudices, which the man bent on the highest 
culture will withstand, even unto the uttermost. Most of these 
prejudices have their origin in a narrowness of mind, that seeks 
truth in its own little homestead, and nowhere else. ‘Thus we 
are prone to view our country as the celestial empire, and all for- 
eigners as outer barbarians, though the ocean of knowledge has 
received tributaries from every land. Accordingly it is in vain 
for most Englishmen to travel, since, like a snail, they are al- 
ways at home in a shell of insular prejudices, or in a coach-load 
of luggage. Walking to and fro in Canada, they see England 
in the New World, and in this Union behold nothing but the tur- 
bulent spirit of democracy. The present age, when the ends of 
the earth see eye to eye, should it not laugh to scorn such arro- 
gance ? Yet how many among us cannot rise to the dignity of 
a national predilection, but are exclusive admirers of one sec- 
tion—North, South, East, or West,—of city or country, of one 
sect, party, calling, hobby, or college,—veritable brethren of 
that Dutch cooper, who swore that no man but a cooper should 
marry his daughter! A true scholar may ally himself to any 
party,—but will never sink to a partisan, blind to see wise and 
good men among his antagonists, forgetful that all administra- 
tions—and all oppositions—are but a choice of evils, and that as 
the country suffers under the best, so it can survive, or shake 
off, the worst. 

A man’s own calling is prone to be a den, where he worships 
idols. Engrossing most of his attention, it isin his view the land 
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of light, as a mole’s hole is to a mole ; while other walks of life, 
as to which he is in the dark, pass with him for lands of dark- 
ness. Were there more ministers, who, like Payson, read 
through Rees’ Encyclopedia more than once, there would be 
fewer of the sacred order stigmatized as a clan or caste, touch- 
ing society at only one point, or technical characters, the whole 
human being shaped into an official thing, and nature’s own man, 
with free faculties and warm sentiments, extinct. Not only do 
the three professions fail to strengthen each other, as they would 
do did they join hand in hand, but few scholars have any pro- 
fessional brethren. Spite of legal, medical, and ministerial as- 
sociations, scholars are almost as isolated as medieval barons, 
each on his own hill-top tower,—pelicans of the wilderness, owls 
of the desert, sparrows alone on the house-tops. 

Nor are sectarian trammels less hampering than those of 
country, party, or profession. Every sectarian professes to have 
a monopoly of truth. For two centuries Protestant England re- 
fused to learn from Papal Italy the true reckoning of time, pre- 
ferring to fight with the stars in their courses, rather than agree 
with Rome. Instead of co-operating as to weightier matters, 
where they coincide, evangelical denominations are still begin- 
ning battles as to matters concerning which Scripture speaks 
nothing expressly, while temperament, taste and education will 
make men differ. Nay, in the same denomination many are in- 
tolerant of an extemporary, and as many of a written sermon ; 
many excommunicate a man for a shibboleth, thoygh he have in 
him the root of the matter ;—and no wonder, for they sometimes 
smell a heresy in the Lord’s prayer,—since it says nothing of a 
Mediator. 

But to nothing are scholars so prone to narrow their minds, 
as to their favorite study or darling idea. Here is a man of 
facts, who can do nothing but accumulate facts, counting system- 
makers as dreamers. Would that he could feel his collections 
to be a rope of sand, till like be joined to like ; a mob, till indi- 
viduals are marshalled under species, and species under genera, 
like soldiers in anarmy. Over against this practical man stands 
a theorist, who in a steeple-chase of speculation ranges beyond 
the flaming bounds of space and time, counting facts and fact- 
mongers as the small dust of the balance. He knows as if he 
knew it not, that all philosophers before Bacon failed through 
building their reasonings on reasonings, not on observations ; 
that Newton’s greatest discovery was delayed, for years, by a 
mistake he had fallen into concerning a single fact; and that 
one false fact betrayed Lardner into his ridiculous demonstration, 
that to cross the Atlantic by steam is mathematically impossible. 
Thus men of theory and of practice stand affected toward each 
other, like the French engineers and soldiers in Egypt. The 
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engineers thought the soldiers were machines, while the soldiers, 
when certain engineers fell into a ditch from which they could 
not extricate themselves, answered their cries for help, saying : 
‘Where’s your plan? Show us your plan. You surely don’t 
think we can help you till you show us your plan.” Next we 
meet a mathematician asking concerning Paradise Lost, What 
does it prove ? as if no man were anything more than one of 
Babbage’s calculating machines. A nd there stands a poet, pre- 
tending that his memory is poorer than it is, as if the elements 
of all his creations, however sublime or fairy ‘like, were not fur- 
nished him by memory; the faculty which the ancients hence 
styled “ Mother of all the Muses.” Moreover, there are jeal- 
ous lovers of excellence who, like old Hunker cusbatindintd, ar- 
rogate it all to themselves, and think that they are dispraised, 
whenever anybody else is praised. ‘There is a straitest sect of 
purists who thank God that they are not as other men, because 
they never touch—a novel, or review, or work stitched in yellow 
paper. ‘There are idolaters of the past, who in Dante’s vision 
rose before him with heads so twisted that their chins hung over 
their back-bones. There are bigots who vegetate like rhubarb 
under a barrel, and see the world only through its bung-hole. 

I need not say that a true scholar will shun all these arts of 
dwarfing, as the navigator shuns the beacon-fire, and that he 
will make his own, the truths these one-ideaed men have rallied 
round. When he sees monomaniacs rushing to contradictory 
extremes, he will reflect that each may be hastening to the niche 
he was ordained to fill, as the counterpoise of some other; as in 
politics, oppositions keep administrations from trenching upon 
the constitution; and as on board a man-of-war, marines keep 
sailors from mutiny. Even when constrained to view some of 
his opponents in the light of Philistines, left on the borders of 
Canaan to prove Israel, he will still recognize them as needful 
thorns. If he be a Conservative, he will not marvel that others 
are reformers, since they know that revolutions are best prevent- 
ed by reforms; that every improvement is a change ; that the 
changes accompanied by the greatest evils have been the great- 
est improvements; that the good is the enemy of the better 
and that the law of habit makes physicians let patients die ac. 
cording to rule, rather than recover through departing ‘from rule. 
But if ‘he be a Reformer, he will not marvel that others are con- 
servatives, when they consider how many changes, rooting up 
Wheat with tares, are no improvements ; how much movement 
is, a8 in a squirrel’s rolling cage, without progress ; how many 
dream that even religion was intended for nothing else but to be 
mended ; how fol lowing the wisest movements of others may be 
as foolish for us, as Pharaoh’s following Moses into the Red Sea 
proved for him. If he be the nursling of an Alma Mater, he 
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will think it no proof of proficiency in liberal studies, to be in- 
credulous as to the culture of Alumni, fostered by other mothers. 
Nor yet will he look askance at his country cousins, self-made 
men ; for he knows that every ripe scholar has learned more by 
himself, than under tutors and governors, and that whatever is 
taught in Colleges has been learned more meritoriously,—that 
is, in spite of greater obstacles,—beyond their walls. Butif he 
be the architect of his own scholarship, he will be far from suck- 
ing the bear’s paws of his own self-importance,—as if he had 
found a more excellent way ; for he feels his obligations to books, 
that had never been written but for literary institutions ; he has 
longed for teachers who, like a light shining in a dark place, 
would have shown him, at once, what he groped for long in 
vain. He knows that for lack of such a clue many a docile 
youth. lost in wandering mazes, has found no end; he knows 
that, though he has climbed up some other way, yet to be taught 
is the natural way to learn science, as to be an apprentice is the 
natural way to become amechanic. Whether he has gained his 
learning in public, or in private, he will despise no man, not even 
those who despise him as an idler, and accent the word Jndus- 
try on the penultimate syllable, as if they thought there could 
be no industry save in the dust. He remembers that the great- 
est painter in ancient Greece, learned something from a con- 
ceited cobbler ; that the greatest engineer in modern Italy was 
saved from failing in his greatest achievement by a common 
sailor ; that Shakspeare borrowed from ballad singers, wont to 
be classed with beggars; and that Paul was a debtor to the un- 
wise ; so that the head cannot say to the foot: “‘ Ihave no need 
of thee.” Moreover, he feels the paradox that “ faiths ascend ” 
to be no paradox ; since the cottages, not the drawing-rooms, of 
England were first to appreciate Bunyan ; the common people, 
not rulers and pharisees, heard Jesus gladly; and the popular 
heart was prepared for the Lutheran resurrection of Christianity, 
a hundred years before any court or monastery; so that in 
very deed, things hid from the wise were revealed unto babes. 

O that we had this “large, sound, round-about” apprecia- 
tion, and that in this regard we resembled the wise artist! In 
his best moods he has no eye for the incongruities, defilements, 
and rents of time in a famous cathedral, but he is absorbed by 
its sublimities, 


“ Till growing with its grow‘h he thus dilates 
Ilis spirit to the size of what he contemplates.” 


He must behold the mammoth-marvel of Rome,—the Coliseum, 
—in ruin; but he is careful to behold it by moonlight ;—by 
moonlight, ‘ that softens down the hoar austerity of rugged des- 
olation, and fills up, as ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries, 
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leaving that beautiful that still is so, and making that which is 
not.” 

Were our appreciation of excellence thus expansive and fra- 
ternizing, hemmed in by no lines of state or nation, sect or party, 
bread-study or lady love study, the pupil of science would be the 
master of art. Let all scholars, then, meet and embrace, like 
Joseph and Benjamin, though one was -reared in Canaan and 
the other in Egypt: let us not be more haughty than Naaman 
as to taking advice from a Jewish maid; let us have more of 
the spirit which raised a mortal to the skies, and less of that 
which drew an angel down;—though rivals in mind, let us be 
brothers in heart. Then shall we boast more men of many-sided 
culture, compacted by that which every joint supplieth. The 
man of a single aim also shall be aided as to his pet pursuit. 
All science being interdependent, he shall seize some hitherto 
undetected golden chain, or commune vineulum, by which other 
departments are waiting to elevate his own higher than it has 
ever risen. Whether general or particular scholars, every 
steam-car will be a shuttle weaving closer the web of our con- 
geniality ; for we shall walk in the steps of Paul quoting heathen 
poets, of Bacon rendering unto the alchemist the things that are 
the alchemist’s, and of Rome conquering the world by adopting 
the excellences of enemies,—the Gallic sword, the Grecian 
shield, the Samnrite discipline, the ships of Carthage. What- 
ever others may do, then, let us spoil the Egyptians and tax all 
the world. 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


I beg leave then to propose this sentiment: 


““As we scholars to-day meet old friends, the world seems 
warmer ; may it ever seem wider when we make new ones.” 


AN important discrimination is to be made between Educa- 
tion and Instruction. The purpose of instruction is to com- 
municate knowledge; that of education, to develop, unfold, 
and train the faculties. The difference is seen in the derivation 
of the words. Zo instruct is to build up, to build upon. To 
educate is to educe, to draw out, to develop. They are often 
confounded together, and this confusion easily leads to the 
neglect of one or the other. But though having the same 
general end, they are both in the methods and in the immediate 
results unlike. They are, however, subsidiary each to the 
other; each is dependent on the other, and neither can be 
dis, ensed with.— Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 
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{For the Massachusetts Teacher. ] 


KINDNESS. 


THE world has yet to learn the power of Kindness. It is to 
the teacher the philosopher’s stone —a real existence without 
the aid of alchemy. It disarms malice, conciliates an adver- 
sary, soothes discontent, makes an advocate or champion of 
every pupil, and carries to each fireside an influence which 
secures golden opinions and troops of friends. What the 
lever of Archimedes was in Mechanics, this is in morals and 
social life. That could move the material world ; this is able 
to move the social and spiritual. This, however, has the 
advantage of that, as the place to stand upon is already 
found — it is the nature of a human being! 

I would affectionately commend the following lines to the 
attention of my brother teachers. G. F. T. 


BE KIND. 
Be kind, for kindness speaks 


A language quite her own, 
The charms she hath, the good she seeks, 
To all mankind are known. 
The rudest savage feels her sway, 
She rules the most refined, 
And seems in pleading tones to say, 
** Whoe’er thou art, be kind.” 


Be kind. If love should dwell 
Wherever man is found, 

It should in beauty most excel 
Where Christians most abound. 

Reciprocated kindness there, 
With every grace eombined, 

Should set the world example fair, 
And teach it to be kind. 


Be kind. The gentle rain, 
The bright and glorious sun, 
And every source whence good we gain, 
Are kept by God from none. 
But “ both the evil and the just,”’ 
By goodness undefined, 
Alike are blest. Then, if ye trust 
In God, ye should be kind. 


Be kind to every friend ; 
This Friendship’s self demands ; 
Be kind to foes who sore offend, 
For this your Lord commands. 
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Let not the Christian cause through you 
Be weakened or maligned : 

In all ye say, in all ye do, 
Be courteous — be kind. 


Be kind to erring ones ; 
The best of men aver, 
That he who most pollution shuns 
Feels most for those who err. 
There is no human will so strong 
That cannot kindness bind ; 
Justice must punish what is wrong, 
Yet Justice can be kind. 


Be kind. If you are rich, 
Ye need, indeed, take eare ; 
For God hath given wealth of which 
The poor should have a share. 
Ye may be bountiful, but yet 
Te charity be blind ; 
Ye may give freely, but forget 
Ye also should be kind. 


Be kind. If ye are poor, 
Ye know how kindness smooths 
The roughest fortunes ye endure, 
And how it sorrow soothes ; 
Ye know ye may receive relief, 
Yet sympathy not find ; 
Then learn to sympathize with grief — 
The poorest can be kind. 


Be kind. If ye are old, 
Love may not light your eye ; 

The strongest passion may grow cold, 
But virtue cannot die. 

There is respect from youth to you, 
By God and men assigned ; 

Let your deportment claim it too : 
Ye aged ones, be kind. 


Be kind. If ye are young, 
And free, as yet, from cares, 

Remember ye must walk among 
Unnumbered ills and snares ; 

‘The small sweet courtesies of life ”’ 

For mortals were designed, 

To nurture peace — to banish strife ; 
Employ them, and be kind. 
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Be kind. Why should you not, 
If constant friendship cheers 
And makes more bearable your lot 
In this our “ vale of tears?” 
Oh! think how different your fate 

Had you neglected pined ; 
If kindness shown to you be great, 
Oh! should you not be kind ? 


Be kind. Why should you not? 
If faithful friends are few, 
And if you seem to be forgot 
By those you once deemed true, 
Should you not sympathize with those 
To cold neglect consigned ? 
Can you not feel for others’ woes ? 


Oh! should you not be kind ? 


Be kind. Forget — forgive 
The wrongs which you receive ; 
Oh! strive in love with all to live, 
This world ye soon must leave. 
Then cultivate a generous mind, — 
Live p2aceably with all mankind, — 
And those, at death, ye leave behind, 
Will bless your memory, and — be kind ! 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A SEMIANNUAL meeting of the Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Middleboro’, on Friday and Saturday, 
the 29th and 30th of November, 1850. The Association was 
called to order in the hall of the Pierce Academy, at 10 1-2 
o'clock A. M., by its President, N. Tillinghast, Esq. Mr. 
Jenks, of Middleboro’, opened the meeting with prayer, after 
which the records of the preceding semiannual meeting at 
Bridgewater, were read by the Secretary. 

Messrs. Thos. P. Rodman, of Bridgewater, Ira Morse, of Hing- 
ham, and Harrison Staples, of Middleboro’, were appointed a com- 
mittee to adjust the finances of the Association, and to examine 
the claims of individuals against it. Miss Fanny Leonard, of 
Bridgewater, Miss Desire H. Bradford, of Plymouth, Mr. T. P. 
Rodman, and Mr. E. C. Mayhew, of North Bridgewater, were 
appointed a committee on criticism. This committee was in- 
structed to report at the beginning of the afternoon session on 
each day. For the benefit of those present who had not become 
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members of the Association, the Constitution was read by the Sec- 
retary ; and fifty-one names were added to the list of members. 

On motion of Mr. Hunt, of Plymouth, it was voted that the 
finance committee take into consideration the subject of offering 
prizes to the ladies, members of the Association, for essays to 
be read at the next semiannual meeting. 

It was next announced by the President, that Rev. Mr. Rod- 
man, of Bridgewater, would address the Association in reference 
to the objects of the meeting. Mr. Rodman was glad to be 
agreeably disappointed in the number of teachers assembled on 
the occasion. He had feared that the proximity of the day to 
the anniversary of Thanksgiving, together with the unpleasant 
state of the weather, might occasion a small gathering; but he 
was glad to find: himself in error. “But now that we have 
come,” said he, ‘from what place could we so fitly come to a 
teachers’ meeting, as from home — the place towards which we 
all turn our steps as the season of Thanksgiving approaches ? 
The speaker noticed the importance of a profession of teachers, 
and the superiority of the work of such a profession to that of 
any other of the learned professions. He spoke of the benefits 
which flow from teachers’ meetings, in that they promote social 
intercourse, and enable each to know the others’ views. Great 
encouragement in the work is also to be derived from such inter- 
course ; “for we know how others have succeeded in circum- 
stances in which we have been inclined to despond. Allusion 
was also made by the gentleman to that false notion, that the 
teacher must necessarily be narrow-minded — devoted to trifles. 
Of all minds, the teacher’s should be most expansive ; for his is 
the great work of educating men and women. At the close of 
Mr. Rodman’s address, the Association adjourned to the after- 
noon. 

At 2 o’clock P. M., the meeting was again called to order, 
afid the report of the committee on criticism was read. Mr. 
Tillinghast took the floor, and spoke on the subject of grammar. 
He said that all teachers feel that grammar is not successfully 
taught in our schools. Why is this? In his opinion, one great 
reason fi vy — state of things is, that many teachers do not 
themselves understand the language ; : and this fact is indicated 
by their bad spelling, and by their unwillingness to write any- 
thing which others are to read. Parsi sing, In many schools, oc- 
cupies the time which should be given to the study of the lan- 
guage ; and parsing is an exercise which is inapplicable to our 
language. In the Greek and Latin languages, parsing is use- 
ful because it aids in discovering the meaning of a sentence, the 
relati ons subsisting between the - words being indicated by their 
terminations ; bi ut in our I anguage, the meaning must be ‘known 
before we can decide uy on the relation of ‘the words. He 
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believed that parsing in our schools is not only a waste of time, 
but a positive injury. 

Mr. Jenks said that he had, for a long time, instructed his 
pupils according to the doctrine advocated by Mr. Tillinghast, 
fully believing in the utter inutility of parsing. But he had ex- 
perienced a difficulty in the fact that school committees, in 
examining his pupils for schools, required them to parse, and 
refused to approve such as were not ready in the exercise. 
Mr. Jenks adduced the opinion of a learned Spaniard, who, on 
studying the English language, was surprised to find it so 
simple. 

Mr. Spear, of Sandwich, agreed with Messrs. Tillinghast and 
Jenks, and was glad to have authority so high in his favor. He 
endeavors to teach the use of language to his pupils, which, as 
he understands the matter, is the true way to teach grammar. 

A discussion of the subject of spelling now followed, in which 
several gentlemen participated. Several teachers described 
their methods of conducting this exercise; and the methods 
described were all more or less nearly alike, all including the 
idea of the pupil’s writing the words. Miss Leonard and Miss 
Alden, of Bridgewater, and some other ladies, were questioned 
in reference to the age at which their pupils begun the practice 
of writing. All stated that they found no difficulty in making 
the youngest write a legible hand. My. Spear stated that the 
percentage of misspelled words in his first class for the last year 
was 21-2. Mr. Tillinghast gave some of the results in the Nor- 
mal School, and also spoke of the great deficiency in this depart- 
ment, among those who apply for admission at that institution. 
Some misspelled 33 1-3 per cent. of the words given them, 
when the words had been selected from among those in common 
use. ‘The Association adjourned to meet in the Baptist Church, 
at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

The meeting in the church was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Nelson, of Middleboro’, after which, Rev. Daniel Hunting- 
ton, of North Bridgewater, was introduced by the President as 
the lecturer of the evening. Mr. H. announced as his subject, 
* The Lights and Shadows of the Teacher’s Labor;”’ but like 
a true philosopher he dwelt much longer and much more em- 
phatically upon the “lights” than upon the * shadows.”” ‘The 
lecture was altogether of such a character as to make one feel 
that it was good to be there. It breathed forth that noble 
spirit of laboring for the higher reward, which should animate 
every teacher. At the close of the lecture, a discussion sprung 
up in reference to the extent of the teacher’s duties. It con- 
tinued with a good degree of interest for an hour or more, 
when the meeting adjourned. 

On Saturday morning, the Association was called to order 
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by the President at 9 o’clock. ‘The finance committee and 
the executive committee presented their reports, which were 
adopted. By these reports, it was provided that $5 be paid to 
the Secretary, and that the Association offer the following 
prizes : i 

Ist. A prize of $5 for the best essay on the encouragement 
that teachers have for exerting a moral influence on their 
pupils. 

2d. A prize of $5 for the best essay on the effect of the 
school-room upon the health of very young children. 

‘The essays are not to cover severally more than eight pages 
of letter paper ; they are to be sent, post paid, to J. W. P. 
Jenks, of Middleboro’, so as to reach him on or before the 
15th of April, 1851; they are not to be signed, but the name 
of the writer, in a sealed envelope, is to accompany each essay. 
The two prize essays will be considered the property of the 
Association ; the others will be returned to the writers. 

Mr. Tillinghast called the attention of the audience to the 
Massachusetts Teacher, and recommended it as the best period- 
ical for a teacher within his knowledge. Several of the mem- 
bers gave their names as subscribers. 

The Association next proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. ‘The balloting resulted as follows : 

For President, J. W. P. Jenks, of Middleboro’. 

For Vice Presidents, Sylvander Hutchinson, of Hingham, 
M. P. Spear, of Sandwich, Wm. Edson, of Duxbury. 

For Secretary, Richard Edwards, Jr., of Bridgewater. 

For Executive Committee, Aaron H. Cornish, of Plymouth, 
Silas L. Loomis, of North Bridgewater, Harrison Staples, of 
Middleboro’, U. W. Lawton, do. 

On motion of Mr. Loomis, it was voted that no member 
speak more than ten minutes at one time, nor more than twice 
upon the same subject. 

It was voted, on the motion of Mr. Hunt, to take up for 
discussion the following question: ‘ What is necessary to 
constitute a profession of teachers?” This question was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Sanford, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Sturtevant, of 
Halifax. 

At 10 1-2 o’clock, the debate was checked for the purpose of 
listening to a lecture by Mr. Jenks. He had chosen for his 
theme the subject of Natural History—a subject which his own 
experience in the collection and preparation of a splendid cabi- 
net, fully enabled him to discuss. He spoke of the use that in- 
fidels had made of natural science for the promulgation of their 
views, and thought that the introduction of this subject as a 
study into the common schools would fortif 'y the young against 
this species of sophistry. ‘The lecture was very interesting and 
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profitable to the hearers, and was illustrated from the speaker’s 
own cabinet. Some of the points brought out in the address 
were extensively discussed ; and a project, suggested by the 
lecturer, of establishing a cabinet in every school district, was 
pretty thoroughly examined. Much animation was displayed in 
this discussion, and many valuable thoughts were thrown out, 
but at 12 o’clock it was terminated by the arrival of the hour 
for adjournment. 

In the afternoon, the Association assembled at 1 1-2 o’clock, 
and after the report of the critics, which was somewhat exten- 
sive, the following resolutions were presented by Mr. Sturtevant, 
of Halifax : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to 
N. Tillinghast, Esq., the retiring President, for his efficient and 
courteous superintendence of the meetings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the Secretary, for his faithful and interesting reports of its trans- 
actions at this meeting, and at previous meetings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the lecturers and others, who have enhanced the interest of the 
meetings by their communications. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the inhabitants of this village and its vicinity, for the hospitality 
which they have extended to its members, and to the other 
friends of education who have attended this meeting. 

Mr. Tillinghast replied in a very appropriate manner to the 
resolution referring to himself, and concluded by expressing the 
hope that the prosperity of the Association would be continued 
so long, that when every member has in his turn served as Presi- 
dent, he might be again elected to the post he was leaving. 

Mr. Sanford resumed the subject of teaching as a profession. 
He spoke of the necessity of professional schools, corresponding 
to those of medicine, law, and theology. A college education 
does not fit a man for teaching any more than for the practice 
of law or medicine. Colleges, academies, high schools, grammar 
schools, &c., help to make men, generally, not teachers, specifi- 
cally. As professional schools fur teachers, the State has es- 
tablished Normal schools, and therefore, to educate teachers is 
their specific function. 

The whole of the afternoon until 4 o’clock was occupied in 
vigorous discussion, much to the edification of the secretary, 
and apparently of every one present. After prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Putnam, and singing, the Association adjourned, to meet at 
N. Bridgewater, on the second Friday and Saturday of June, 
1851. Messrs. Hunt, of Plymouth, and Sanford, of Bridge- 
water, were announced as lecturers for that occasion. Subjects 
for discussion at that time, Music and Drawing, and the best 
method of teaching Geography. 
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Every thing passed off pleasantly, and, as we have reason to 
hope, profitably, to those assembled. ‘The best feeling pervaded 
the discussions, and all came away satisfied of the utility of 
Teachers’ Associations. 

Ricuarp Epwarps, Jr., Sec’y. 





RESIDENT EDITORS’ TABLE. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep of Typhoid Fever, at Charlestown, Nov. 20th, William Chamber- 
lain Bradlee, in the 28th year of his age. 

He was the son of Nehemiah Bradlee, Esq., and grandson of the late 
Hon. William Chamberlain, of Peacham, Vermont. 

In 1845, he was graduated with high rank in his class, at Dartmouth 
College, where the excellence of his scholarship, the urbanity of his man- 
ners, and the generosity of his affections won the respect and love, both of 
his instructors and his fellow-students. 

At the close of his collegiate course, he was appointed Preceptor of 
the Caledonia County Grammar School, in Peacham, where he labored 
two years with eminent success, and laid the foundation of his reputation 
as a teacher. But the immediate vicinity of the metropolis of New 
England seemed to open a wider field for usefulness in his chosen 
profession, and at the same time to afford superior advantages for the 
prosecution of those literary and scientific pursuits which he ardently 
loved. He, accordingly, resigned his situation at Peacham, and was 
appointed Principal of the Winthrop Grammar School, in Charlestown, 
whence he was soon transferred, at his own request, to the second place 
in the High School, in that city. Here he performed his part with marked 
ability for two years and a half, when the Principal having resigned his 
office for a post in Boston, he was appointed to the responsible and 
honorable situation thus vacated, which, had death spared him, he would, 
doubtless, have adorned, as he did every place he had previously occupied. 

At the time of his decease, he was Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, and one of the editors of this Journal. The 
columns of the newspaper press were not unfrequently enriched with the 
productions of his pen, on the subject of education. 

Though young, he had already accomplished much, and those who were 
acquainted with his aims and habits, had anticipated for him a career of 
great usefulness and eminence. But death has suddenly snatched him 
from the “elevated sphere he had just begun to move in.” He is no 
more ; “ he is dead, dead ere his prime,” and I think I may almost venture 
to say, he “ hath not left his peer” amongst us. His departure has left 
a void in the ranks of the friends of education. 

But though his mortal remains have been consigned to the tomb, and 
heaven has opened to receive his spirit, in his example he still lives in 
our midst. “ Though dead he yet speaketh.” He has furnished to the 
rapeyt: a good illustration of the characteristicsfof the true teacher. 
This is his peculiar merit, and it justly entitled him to particular notice 
in these pages. 

He was devoted to the profession. He always held himself ready for 
for every word and work which tended to bring it into esteem, and to 
place it upon the eminence where it belongs. He magnified his office 
and honored it, and so helped to make it honorable. Never allowing 
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himself to hesitate or waver in defending its interests, he was ever “ as 
true to it as the dial to the sun.” 

He possessed a large share of the spirit of improvement and progress. 
He regarded nothing as done while anything remained to b= done. 
Thoroughly convinced, that in order to become a true teacher, it is neces- 
sary to be something more than a mere teacher, besides performing the 
ordinary duties of the school-room, he labored assiduously to store his 
mind with the treasures of knowledge, and to develop his powers by 
thorough discipline and systematic culture. Consequently, each day 
found him an abler and better teacher than the preceding, or he would 
feel that he had lost a day. 

The turn of his mind was eminently philosophical, which constituted an 
important element in his success as a teacher. He was no empiric, steer- 
ing a doubtful course by the uncertain light of traditionary precepts. 
He did his own thinking, and could give a reason for his opinions. Facts 
and characters and processes with which he had to deal, were subjected 
to a rigid analysis, and their real nature and essence and idan 
detected. With such a preparation he could proceed intelligently, as in 
the light of day, on solid ground. 

In the practical talent, or common sense, which readily adapts means 
to ends, judiciously, and despatches business with ease and skill, he 
had few superiors. ‘This, combined with the analytic faculty, enabled him 
to work to great advantage. 

In manners and feelings he was a gentleman. Grace and dignity 
were mingled in all his words and acts. A proper self-respect, tempered 
with modesty, secured the respect of others, while a nice sense of honor 
and a genial flow of kind feeling inspired confidence and affection. These 
qualities were reflected in his pupils, being inculeated much more effectu- 
ally by example than by prevept. 

But the crowning trait of his character, and that which governed and 
pervaded all others, was the spirit of religion. Some of the fruits of this 
spirit were seen in the honesty and truthfulness which adorned his life, 
and in his earnestness to know what was right, and his fearlessness in 
following the dictates of conscience. He had lived for several years in 
the enjoyment of the Christian’s hope. At the time of his death, he was 
contemplating a public profession of religion, and though the nature of 
his last illness prevented extended expressions of his sentiments, there is 
full evidence that he was ready to depart. 

By this stroke an only son has been taken from his aged parents. “ How 
is the strong staff broken and the beautiful rod.” His early and sudden 
call from the midst of his useful labors, reads a solemn lesson to those of 
his soviety “ to be also ready,” and forcibly reminds us “ what shadows 
we are and what shadows we pursue.” 





Scnoot Laws. Important Decrsion.— At the law term of the 
Supreme Judicial Court ot Massachusetts, during the present week, a 
decision was promulgated in a case which shows that the School Commit- 
tees of Massachusetts are not mere machines, as some who hold the purse 
strings would gladly make them. The case was that of James P. Batch- 
elder, vs. City of Salem. It is an action brought to recover of the City 
the sum of $100, claimed by plaintiff as due on his salary as teacher in 
one of onr Public Schools. The circumstances of the case are as fol- 
lows:— The Committee voted to pay $800 a year to the Principals of 
the Grammar Schools, the plaintiff being one of them. The City 
Council refused to appropriate more than enough to pay $700 a year. 
This suit was brought to recover the extra $100. Chief Justice stated 
that the Court had decided that the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 
Reasons to be stated at length by Judge Fletcher.— Salem Observer, 
9th Nov. 





